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A RECENT BOOK FOR FIRST YEAR SPANISH 


Lecturas Para Principiantes 


By Medora Loomis Ray 
Washington Irving High School, New York City 


176 pages With Vocabularies and Introduction 


This new supplementary reader for the first half- 
year in Spanish in either  eapend high schools or 
senior high schools is unusually easy and interesting. 
Vividness and interest in the REALIA of Sout 
America are secured by centering the story around 
the school life and home life of a boy and girl who 
also are beginning the studyof Spanish. The vocab- 
ulary is one of every-day life, and the style is so 
simple and easy that it is within the grasp of pupils 
who have had only a month or six weeks of Spanish. 
The forty short lessons, all connected in thought, 
present a variety of work consisting of text, grammar 
drill, questions in Spanish, vocabulary, and material 
for translation into Spanish. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco, California 
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In Union There is Strength 


The editor wishes to thank those who have so generously contributed material 
for this and the next issue of the “Bulletin”. Our paper should be a clearing-house 
in the matter of propagating the languages that we study and teach. The response 
to the call for articles of a certain length was better than the response to the urgent 
appeal for items. In our item section we should like to have a multitude of bright 
little ideas scintillating all the time. It was rather disappointing to observe that so 
few heads had shown activity in reporting interesting bits of news from their depart- 
ments. The “Bulletin” would esteem it a favor if the members of departments not 
represented in our pages would prod the heads with a few ideas and get them started. 
And will those who teach Spanish or French in schools where there is no department 
head please take it upon themselves to send helpful ideas to the editor. Good ideas 
are welcome from everybody and at all times. Then the matter of dues should 
receive the business-like attention of all. Printing-presses, the post-office, the stationer, 
etc., all need to be fed with money. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR US ALL 


And right here the editor would like to talk a little about the needs of the rising 
generation as they touch modern foreign languages. A tremendous cultural need is 
filled when a student learns to appreciate the qualities of another nationality by means 
of this nation’s language. A dense provincialism is dissipated in this way. 

At the present moment a great movement for vocational training is finding expres- 
sion in our schools. This training is cultural as well as mechanical in its nature; and 
be it said with regret, its human product will, in the majority of cases, be bound 
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to some machine the operation of which he could have mastered in a short time 
without any of his previous special training. The mechanics of business training is 
very valuable. But the pity of it is that so many take up this training and go 
through with it to be the menials of other men. These are simply two great divisions 
of endeavor in which training very often does not lead to the field of widest develop- 
ment. It is valuable to every boy and girl to have hand training and to know busi- 
ness methods, but it is surely a mistake to bar the best minds who take up these things 
from wider fields of activity. The very fact that menial or semi-menial positions in 
these two divisions of trained labor are, or soon will be, over-crowded points to 
poverty or higher development of human material. It should be the business of 
every educator to open to all the widest fields of usefulness. Especially ought every 
teacher to endeavor to help students who are superior in character, ambition, ability 
and industry to avoid taking a narrow view of life and its occupations. 

The application of the above general truths is very specific. The people of 
greatest culture and those whose chief occupation is trade have always been espe- 
cially interested in foreign languages. We are sure to have a tremendous trade 
expansion in the coming years if we know how to take care of it. Any English, 
engineering, scientific or commercial course which bars out the study of Spanish or 
French, the chief trade languages with our own, is not taking into account the cul- 
tural and commercial needs of our country. If we believe these things, it should be 
our duty and pleasure to declare them in the pages of the “Bulletin” and, in the 
interest of our young fellow-countrymen, such views should be presented to every 
superintendent of schools, and every high school board and high school principal 
in Southern California. The editor invites contributions which will show the 
importance of a study of Spanish or French. Whether your reasons be many or 
few, send them in. 


Important Notice 


Our next M. L. A. S. C. meeting will be held at 10.30 A. M. on Saturday, 
November fifth, at the parlors of Bovard Hall, University of Southern California. 
Take the West Jefferson Street car on Seventh Street, if downtown, and get off at 
University Avenue. A European travel-talk will be given by Miss Alice Hindson, 
of Polytechnic High School, L. A. Other interesting numbers will be provided. A 
discussion of methods and requirements in our daily teaching will be held. Do not 
fail to attend this meeting. It will be along extremely helpful lines. 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 


On the 4th of June, the members of the L. A. Chapter of the A. A. T. S. went 
on their annual “romeria,” this time to San Juan Capistrano Mission. The party 
left Los Angeles at nine o’clock in the morning and reached the old mission about 
noon. The spiritual atmosphere of the eighteenth century mission failed to dispel 
an all too-mundane appetite, so lunch was enjoyed around a long table set in one 
of the corridors of the inner patio, a corridor sheltered at one end by the old 
peach tree planted in 1860 which still bears fruit. A short business meeting fer the 
installation of new officers concluded the luncheon. The following officers were 
installed: Mr. C. Scott Williams of Hollywood High School, president; Dr. F. E. 
Beckman of Southern Branch of University of California, vice-president; Miss 
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Rofena B. Chambers of Alhambra High School, secretary; and Miss Kathleen D. 
Loly of Pasadena High School, treasurer. With the help of a native Indian guide, 
the wheels of time were turned back a century and a half and a tour of the mission, 
with delightful anecdotes, bits of history and many questions and answers occupied 
the next two hours. 

On October 22, a very well attended meeting of the association was held in 
Bovard Hall, U.S.C. The president, Mr. C. Scott Williams, occupied the chair. The 
program was exceptionally good. The first number was a very interesting illus- 
trated travel-talk on Mexico given in Spanish by Miss Katharine Forrester, of 
U. 8. C. Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Thompson next took part. Mr. Thompson was 
formerly director of the Methodist mission schools in Peru while his wife directed 
the musical instruction given in these schools. After Mr. Thompson’s interesting 
introduction to the musical numbers, Mrs. Thompson, with Dr. Schulz at the piano, 
sang delightfully three Inca songs. The last of these, “Flor de te,” was especially 
admired. Miss Clara Salmans, of the Long Beach High School, followed with 
an account of personal experiences in Mexico. She spoke very entertainingly and 
with an unusual command of the Spanish language. 

A short business meeting was then held. It was decided to solicit funds to 
publish a catalogue of the Spanish books in the Los Angeles public library. Every 
one who subscribes a dollar will receive a copy of the catalogue. A number of com- 
mittees were appointed by the president. The fact was mentioned that a directory 
of Spanish and French teachers of Southern California is being prepared. At 
about | :30 the meeting adjourned for dinner at the “College Tea Room.” 

ROFENA B. CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


Our Advertisers 


The attention of our readers is called to the exceptionally fine list of publications 
advertised in this number of the “Bulletin.” This journal solicits notices of only 
the best that the publishers have to offer and we believe that the response has cor- 
responded very closely to the solicitation. In this number appear reviews of books 
recently issued by the American Book Company, Ginn and Company, and Henry 
Holt and Company. The April number contained a review of “La Classe en Fran- 
cais,” by E. Gourio, Houghton Mifflin Company. The Galeno Natural Method 
and Pictorial Charts have been widely requisitioned in the Los Angeles City school 
system as have also the Rand McNally political, physical, industrial, commercial 
and agricultural maps. 


Among The New Books 


Lecturas Para Principiantes, by Medora Loomis Ray, American Book Company 
VIII+168 pp. 

This little book consists of a series of simple lessons presenting the customs, 
commerce and traditions of Latin America and is suitable for use as a supplemen- 
tary reader in the first year. The first fifteen lessons contain only the present 
tense of verbs, with an occasional use of the perfect. In the remaining twenty- 
five lessons the most common tenses of the regular verb and a few of the most 
used irregular verbs are introduced. At the end of each lesson there are 
supplementary exercises which review the vocabulary and peculiarities of con- 
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struction. The book is well compiled. The paper and type are good and the 
illustrations appropriate. It has both Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
vocabularies. 

El Palacio Triste, by Martinez Sierra and Ganarse la Vida, by Jacinto Bena- 
vente. Edited by Medora Loomis Ray, Ginn & Co. IX+144 pp. 

These two charming little plays by two of Spain’s best known dramatists are 
well suited to the needs of third year high school students who have completed the 
elements of grammar. The book contains a delightful mixture of the practical and 
the visionary, combining homely family scenes with those of a fanciful fairy tale 
so as to sustain the interest. The book is unusually well compiled. It is printed 
on good paper and attractively illustrated. It contains direct-method exercises 
emphasizing the characteristic difficulties of Spanish grammar and is ample enough 
in material to meet the needs of any teacher. There are both Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish vocabularies. MARGARET ROALFE 


Beginners’ Spanish Reader with Exercises, by Lawrence A. Wilkins—Henry Holt 
& Company. X+305 pp. 

Mr. Wilkins’ new book is one of his best efforts. In it he works over a great 
variety of interesting material with his accustomed skill and conscientiousness. In 
his preface Mr. Wilkins declares that “this is strictly a first year book, regarded 
from the high school stsndpoint.” It seems to us that it would be fully as well 
placed in the first half of the second year. The compendious nature of Mr. Wilkins’ 
mind sometimes leads him into flattery of the average high school student. The 
following titles of lessons will serve to show the nature of the material: Lesson 2— 
En la escuela; Less. 5—Los dias, los meses, la fecha y las estaciones; Less. 10— 
Mi casa; Less. 1S—En la ciudad, de tiendas; Less. 20—El cuerpo humano y los 
cinco sentidos; Less. 22—Crist6bal Colon; Less. 24—Las naciones hispanoamericanas ; 
Less. 30—Cosas para hombres; Less. 35—Toledo, versos: Less. 45—Don Quijote 
socorre a una princesa. The exercises on the 106 pages of text consist of idiomatic 
phrases, questions to be answered orally and exercises in which grammar and com- 
position drill are given the student in the most approved ways. “No attempt has 
been made in this book to develop the use of the subjunctive.” Pages 197-206 mark 
a section called “Cosas utiles.” Here are found classroom expressions, polite phrases, 
punctuation, a spelling table, numerals, the time of day, list of most common given 
names, physical training drill, parliamentary expressions, pledge to the flag. In the 
section entitled “Musica y canciones,’ are found the “Marcha real,” “Himno de 
Riego,” “Himno Nacional de Cuba,” “La jota aragonesa” and “Malaguefita.” An ap- 
pendix of verbs, pp. 217-239, and a Spanish-English vocabulary end the book. The 
105 illustrations, except a fine photograph of the Alcazar of Segovia used as a 
frontispiece, are pen and ink sketches by Joseph Franké. These are all used to 
illustrate the subject matter. The print and the paper are good. The book contains 
maps of South America, Spain and Mexico. 

La France Nouvelle, by L. Raymond Talbot, author of Le Frangais et sa Patrie— 
Benj. Sanborn & Co.—IX+405 pp. 

The first 131 pages of the text of this book deal with interesting sights and life 
in Paris and a visit to Versailles. From this point to the end of the descriptive 
material, the men friends who are taking the trip visit Reims, Deux villes historiques 
de Provence, La Céte d’Azur et les Alpes Maritimes, les Pyrénées, la cote normande 
et la Bretagne, les Alpes, Alsace et Lorraine. Nine songs with their music follow. 
There are notes, exercises for conversation and translation into French and a French- 
English vocabulary. Both from a compositional and mechanical standpoint the 
book is well made. The illustrations consist of 234 photographs, a map of France 
and another of Paris. B. C. BENNER. 
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A Plea for the Study of Portuguese 


There appeared in “Hispania” some months ago an exhaustive and very able 
article by Dr. John C. Branner, of Stanford University, upon the necessity of teaching 
Portuguese in our American colleges and universities. I have no doubt most of our 
readers are familiar with this article, still I should like, in these few paragraphs 
at my disposal, to emphasize Dr. Branner’s views and add some words of my own 
based upon contact with the Portuguese situation during the past two or three years. 


To us of the Pacific coast Brazil seems rather far away, and it is true that most 
of the commercial interests of that country, except indirectly, lie with our Atlantic 
seaboard. This, however, does not excuse any student east or west, who is pre- 
paring for service in Latin America, from availing himself of an opportunity to 
study Portuguese as well as Spanish. By the opening up of new lines of communi- 
cation, especially the Transandean’ railroad, four days from Santiago, Chile, bring 
us to Brazilian soil. No country in South America has made such advances in 
civic conditions in the past two decades as Brazil. To one who has had the oppor- 
tunity, as I had in the latter part of 1917, to revisit that country after an absence 
of nearly twenty years, the impression of the strides that she has taken in that time 
is astounding. I have not the opportunity here to speak at length in that regard, 
except to mention one or two items which stand out above the others. First and 
foremost are the changed conditions in public hygiene. The story of the redemp- 
tion of Rio and other Brazilian ports from the state of veritable pestholes to that 
of modern health resorts is too familiar for me to repeat. Suffice it to say that with 
the drainage of certain miasmatic areas about Santos and Rio, the establishment of 
modern sewage systems and the extinction of the stegomyia mosquito, a complete 
transformation has been wrought in these former pestilential centers. Whereas 
less than a score of years ago, in all but winter seasons, a person remained in these 
towns after nightfall only at his peril, and was obliged for safety to commute to 
the mountains that lie back of them, now these very cities are not only possible 
for residence at all times but have a lower mortality rate than most European and 
American cities. Fine hotels have been built, and miles of shore land that before 
were fever cursed regions have been redeemed and have become favored residential 
and recreational districts of those cities. I speak of all this simply to point to the 
fact I wish to emphasize, viz., that Brazil has become a field for activity and for 
residence, as favored, so far as health conditions are concerned, for Americans, as 
any other of the more advanced regions of South America. 


It should be understood, too, that the Brazilians are very sympathetic toward 
the United States. We need only recall the fact that Brazil was the only one of 
the larger South American nations to enter active belligerency in the Allied cause. 
I can say, as I was present in Brazil when the declaration of war against Germany 
came, that no small motive for her course was a desire to follow the leadership of 
the United States in the momentous conflict. The Brazilian constitution is the one, 
of South American countries, that is most in line with our own. The Brazilian 
political attitude is similar to ours, and there is no place upon the South American 
continent where conditions and the sense of public opinion run so nearly parallel 
to ours, and where that quality of public spirit so peculiar to our country and efforts 
to better local conditions, are better appreciated. 


With the impetus that American trade has had from the war, it is certain that 
our relations with Brazil will become increasingly closer, and the young American 
who is looking to play a part in extending our commerce and influence to the 
continent to the south of us, will be greatly handicapped if his preparation lies only 
upon the Spanish side. It is a fact that the Brazilian resents the foisting of Spanish 
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upon him in his intercourse with the foreign visitor. While a person of Portuguese 
tongue can make out the drift of conversation in Spanish, it is also true that one 
with a knowledge of Spanish alone can not understand spoken Portuguese. Por- 
tuguese is a beautiful language and for its own literary values is worthy of serious 
study. Its classic literature is on a par with that of Spanish, except for quantity. 
The “Lusiadas” of Cam6es is the one great epic of modern times, and there is nothing 
in Spanish that can compare with it. Gil Vicente too, a Portuguese at the Portuguese 
court in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century, is one of the founders of the 
Spanish theater. A most brilliant galaxy of nineteenth century authors has brought 
Portugal to the forefront in fiction. Such names as Castilho, Herculano, Almeida 
Garrett and Eca de Queroz are immortal, while in Brazil there has been a century 
of literary production that places her culturally as predominant among South 
American nations. José de Alencar in his lyricism and coloring is comparable with 
Chateaubriand, while the Visconde de Taunay with his “Innocencia” has given to 
the world one of the masterpieces of novelistic art. 

It is encouraging to note that the movement toward the adequate and more 
general teaching of Portuguese in the United States has begun. Hitherto the lack 
of proper text-books has been a serious factor in keeping it from our curricula. 
This is, however, being gradually overcome by the appearance of several workable 
grammars, notably that of Dr. Branner, and it is gratifying also to know that next 
year an edited Portuguese text will be available for English-speaking students. 

MARO B. JONES, Pomona College. 


Causeries Francaises 


Though there are several thousand persons of French descent in Los Angeles 
and other thousands who have interested themselves in the French language, there 
has been until now very little opportunity here for our teachers and students to 
hear and to speak the language outside the class-room. The “Causeries Frangaises” 
represent a definite and well planned movement to remedy this lack. Open to all 
interested in French, they provide a weekly evening gathering for French conver- 
sation, with a semi-informal program of talks, recitations, and songs. The meetings 
are held every Monday evening from 7:30 to 9:30 in Room 407 of the Music-Art 
Studio Building (formerly Blanchard Hall), 233 South Broadway, opposite the 
City Hall. 

The attendance at the “Causeries” has shown gratifying increase during the 
first month and the success of the undertaking seems assured. A special coloring 
or topic is provided for each meeting. The French Consul was guest of honor on 
the opening night, followed respectively by the Belgian Consul, the “Alliance Fran- 
caise,” the “Modern Language Association,” and “Maurice Maeterlinck: his works 
and Character.” From present indications it seems likely that a larger hall will 
soon be needed to accommodate the “friends of French” at these “Causeries.” 

Following is the schedule of topics for the next few weeks: 

October 31: Comedy Night; French wit and repartee. 

November 7: Victor Hugo in the Heart of the French. 

November 14: Night of the Allies: Armistice Celebration. 

These “Causeries” originated with Mr. Sigurd Russell, for many years a resident 
in France and now a teacher in the Los Angeles High School. They are carried 
on under his guidance, with the co-operation of the French newspapers, “L’Union 
Nouvelle” and “Le Courrier,” of the Alliance Francaise, and of the Modern 
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Language Association. Mr. Russell is exceedingly well adapted by temperament, 
by training, and by his extensive travels to conduct a work of this kind. It is 
evident that he has sensed a real want and is meeting it with unusual success. 

Those interested in French, whether students, teachers, or others, who desire 
further information should write to Mr. Sigurd Russell, 122 North Avenue 66, 
or phone 39352. 

CARLETON A. WHEELER, Supervisor of Modern Languages. 


Notes from the Spanish Department 
Los Angeles High School 


1. Use of Colored Charts in First Year Classes. Mrs. Alice Pimentel. 

“Charts made by pasting colored advertisements cut from magazines can be 
made to illustrate most of the lessons in Wilkins’ First Book. The students are 
interested in finding the pictures, and the teacher may choose such as she likes. 

The charts may be used to teach the vocabulary of a certain lesson before the 
lesson is studied in class, thereby eliminating much translation and teaching the 
student to think in Spanish to that small extent. 

After the lesson is studied, the same chart serves as a subject about which 
original sentences may be made in class. The sentences are written on the board, 
corrected and learned by the students. This gives practice in oral Spanish and 
stimulates interest. 

In the 10th grade, the same charts or other pictures that tell a story, for 
example, the covers of the “Saturday Evening Post” may be used as subjects for 
model sentences, illustrating points in grammar. After students know how to say a 
thing, it is easier to learn why. 

2. What we do in 12th grade Spanish. Mrs. Concepcion de Clark. 

Monday morning my students hand in an original composition, not less than 
two pages, the subject being of their own choosing or suggested by the teacher. 
This is their weekly theme. 

The lesson hour is spent in study together of the novel, or play, with practice 
in reading aloud and answering in Spanish questions on text or giving oral résumé of 
paragraph or page. 

For Tuesday a certain portion, about two pages, has been assigned for intensive 
grammatical study, and recitation covers all possible points, parts of the period 
reserved for answering in writing five Spanish questions on the lesson. Each 
answer counts 20 per cent. 

W ednesday—More extended reading and conversation on the classic studied. 

Thursday—The entire period is given to recitation on the prose composition 
text book, board work and oral prose from English to Spanish. 

On Fridays we have debates—one or two on a side, brief enough so that several 
speak during the period. The teacher has ready a long list of debatable questions 
from which debaters may choose. Frequently the suitable word or idiom must be 
supplied by the teacher, and at times the correction of speaker’s grammar must be 
made. Students have to take their turn at debating, or be marked down, and the 
teacher keeps a careful record of the debaters. Great interest is shown and most 
of the students make as full preparation for this as for any other part of the work. 
They are learning to use connected Spanish speech which, though at times lacking 
in eloquence, is a serious effort to think and present ideas in Spanish. Of course we 
conduct all the work of this class in Spanish.” 
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3. Changes. 

Dr. Walter Edwards, Head of Classical languages, has taken over the French 
and Spanish into his domain. All is peaceful, due to the kinship of tongues. 

Miss Helen Snyder comes to us after a year in the Antilles, bringing new 
enthusiasm as well as spoils in the form of realia from Porto Rico, Venezuela and 
the Canal Zone. 

H. C. THEOBALD, Reporter. 


La Instruccioén Publica en México 


Una de las consecuencias mas lamentables de la revolucién mexicana—necesaria, 
aunque dolorosa y larga— ha sido sin duda alguna el muy considerable atraso que 
el pueblo de aquel pais ha sufrido en el ramo de la instruccién publica. 

Las cortas dimensiones de este articulo no permiten el que se haga un estudio 
de tan importante cuestién con respecto a toda la nacién mexicana y por tanto solo 
puede referirse al Distrito Federal, en donde esta concentrada la vida social, politica, 
intelectual, econédmica y comercial del pais entero. 

Toda persona que tenga algunas nociones sobre la vida y condiciones de México 
durante los afios transcurridos del presente siglo, sabe que durante un larguisimo 
periodo estuvo la Republica gobernada por un hombre de extraordinarias dotes de 
gobierno, el General Porfirio Diaz, pero a quien, no sin justicia, se hace el cargo de 
no haber dedicado a la instruccién del pueblo todo el cuidado y atencién que tan 
importante ramo merece y exige en cualquier pais civilizado. A pesar de ello, a la 
caida del viejo mandatario existian en el Distrito Federal seiscientas escuelas pri- 
marias y superiores independientemente de los pianteles de importancia como la 
bien reputada Universidad Nacional de la cual dependian las escuelas de Leyes, 
Medicina, Ingenieria, Dentistas, Notarios y otras, asi como el Instituto Médico Na- 
cional para bactereédlogos y especialistas, el Instituto Geolégico, la Escuela Homeo- 
patica, la de Partos, las Escuelas Normales para maestros de ambos sexos y algunos 
no menos importantes. 

El promedio de la asistencia a los establecimientos educativos era de varios miles 
de alumnos y de las escuelas profesionales salian cada afio muchos jovenes que con 
su titulo en el bolsillo y con los conocimientos adquiridos en la escuela, se iban a 
enfrentar con la lucha de la vida practica y a prestar sus servicios en beneficio de 
quien los solicitare y sacrificarse en mil ocasiones por el bienestar de la colectividad. 

Vino la conmocién revolucionaria de 1910 que determiné la caida de una admi- 
nistracién publica que todos juzgaban solida y poderosa y a aquella siguieron otros 
movimientos que, con el caracter de revoluciones sociales, han determinado un cambio 
completo de cosas en todo el pais y tras de los primeros cinco afos de vida anormal, 
no podian ser mas desconsoladoras las cifras que en el ramo que nos ocupa arrojaban 
las estadisticas oficiales; el] numero de escuelas se habia reducido a la quinta parte, 
las escuelas profesionales se habian clausurado en su mayoria y la desorganizacion 
era casi completa, habiendo sido suprimido el Ministerio de Instruccién Publica, 
por precepto de la nueva Constitucién Politica promulgada el afio de 1917 en 
Querétaro. 

El afan de destruccién y las malas pasiones que entonces como en todos los 
movimientos de las clases bajas se habian despertado, llevaron hasta el ultimo ex- 
tremo el abandono de la educacién del pueblo, dandose el caso de tener absoluta- 
mente descuidado el cuerpo de maestros y de suspenderles sus salarios por largos 
meses. 
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Algo mas de un afio hace que triunfé sobre la administracién carrancista, un 
grupo de hombres que entre sus promesas inscribid la del mejoramiento de la in- 
struccién publica y a decir verdad, desde el primer dia se ha notado entre los actuales 
mandatarios el empefio de llevar la luz del saber a las inteligencias de todas las 
clases sociales sin distincién alguna y esos sus propésitos se han traducido en esfuerzos 
ya estableciendo nuevos planteles, ya seleccionando el cuerpo docente, ya estudiando 
nuevos métodos, ya, en fin, luchando por el restablecimiento de la desaparecida 
Secretaria de Instruccién Publica, érgano de accién del Gobierno Federal en este 
particular y de cuyo departamento mucho habra que esperar si a su frente se pone 
persona que, ademas de conocimientos, inteligencia, buena voluntad y mejor intencion, 
pueda tener la libertad de criterio e independencia, para llevar adelante un programa 
amplio y beneficioso para esa inmensa masa de analfabetos que desgraciadamente 
existe en pais tan digno de mejor suerte. 

Pocas semanas hace que, encontrandose el que esto escribe en la Ciudad de 
México, pudo apreciar una de las manifestaciones mas elocuentes de ese cambio de 
orientacién en el ramo de instruccién en aquel Distrito; un considerable numero de 
maestros americanos que concurrieron a la Universidad Nacional de México, no 
cesaban de alabar la excelencia de las mil circunstancias que pudieran apreciar 
en los cursos que tomaban en dicho plantel durante el verano. Esta visita fué para 
ellos una oportunidad, no solo para darse cuenta de las miras que los directores del 
ramo tienen en la actualidad, sino para convencerse de la hospitalidad de los 
mexicanos de quienes recibieron muy merecidos agasajos, de la belleza del clima, 
de la importancia de la ciudad y otros muchos detalles que sdlo con la permanencia 
en la repetida capital pueden apreciarse. 

E] entusiasmo entre los educadores americanos por concurrir a los cursos vera- 
niegos de la Universidad de la vecina republica ira sin duda alguna en aumento y 
muy satisfechos quedaran los que atraidos por los programas acudan a aquel pais y 
puedan convencerse de que ha Ilegado para la nacién mexicana una nueva era en lo 
relativo a instruccién publica, en cuya linea sera de magnificos resultados indudable- 
mente el intercambio de profesores ya en efecto actualmente y el conocimiento de los 
sistemas que se usan en los Estados Unidos, ya sea en las escuelas primarias, ya en 
las superiores, tanto como en los Colegios y Universidades, correspondiendo a esto 
la observacion que se lleve a cabo por los extranjeros en aquel pais de los métodos 
y costumbres mexicanas. 

La reciprocidad en la ayuda en materia de instruccién, constituye uno de los 
adelantos mas grandes de la civilizacién moderna y entre México y los Estados 
Unidos, por motivos especiales, el beneficio llegara a ser mucho mayor en un corto 


espacio de tiempo. RAF. RAMOS. 


M. L. A. Notes 


Since the last number of the Bulletin was published, the Modern Language 
Association has held one meeting—at the Tajo Building in April. We were very 
fortunate at that time in having with us Dr. Rush of Redondo High School, who 
demonstrated his method of teaching Spanish to beginning pupils. He brought 
with him typical pupils from his classes and conducted lessons in review and advance 
work just as he would in the school room. He uses pictures and charts to teach 
vocabulary and the children have notebooks in which to keep new words and 
grammar rules and to write exercises. 

They had an unusually large vocabulary and showed real facility and under- 
standing in the use of their nouns and verb forms. The rest of the morning was 
spent profitably in a discussion of Dr. Rush’s methods and of various problems 
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of modern language teaching suggested by the demonstration. The gratitude of 
the Association is gladly extended to Dr. Rush for his kindness in giving the time 
necessary to the preparing of such a program. 

An effort has been made this year to strengthen the work of the French Section, 
since the Spanish section has been to some extent taken over by the A. A. T. S. A 
series of three lectures was given by Prof. Saint-Jean of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. They were well attended and much enjoyed. At 
the present time meetings are being held every Monday evening in the Music Art 
Studio Building under the leadership of Mr. Russell of Los Angeles High School, 
chairman of the French Section. These meetings are partly social in character 
and partly for the purpose of study. The language spoken is French, exclusively, 
and some of the members of the French colony are attending as well as French 
teachers. 

An interesting program is being planned for the next meeting of the Association, 
when we all hope to receive much inspiration from the experiences of our members 
who have been travelling in foreign lands during the summer. 

NANETTE AIKEN, Secretary. 


Le vrai Cyrano de Bergerac 


En lisant chaque année en classe le drame de M. Rostand, je me suis demandé 
bien des fois combien de personnes savent quel réle important ce remarquable per- 
sonnage avait joué dans la vie sociale et littéraire de son temps. C’est pourquoi je 
me sens justifié 4 énumérer ici les faits principaux de sa vie romanesque et de ses 
ceuvres singuliéres. 

Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac naquit 4 Paris le 6 mars 1619 d’une famille noble. 
Il commenga ses études chez un prétre de campagne, ayant pour condisciple Henri 
Le Bret qui resta toute sa vie son ami intime et qui devint son biographe. II continua 
ses études 4 Paris au collége de Beauvais dont il ridiculisa plus tard un des profes- 
seurs dans sa comédie, Le Pédant Joué. Avec Moliére il assista, aussi, aux confé- 
rences philosophiques de Gassendi. Vers 1638 il entra dans la compagnie des gardes 
de Carbon de Castel-Jaloux, ot il se gagna une renommée de ferrailleur acharné, se 
battant une fois seul contre cent hommes. II figura au siége d’Arras, fut blessé 
plusieurs fois et, dégouté enfin de la carriére militaire, quitta le service 4 l’age de 
vingt-et-un ans. Vers 1653 il entre dans le service de la maison d’Arpajon comme 
secrétaire et meurt en 1655, ayant été blessé par la chute d’un morceau de poutre en 
entrant un soir chez son patron. 

D’un caractére fort belliqueux, Bergerac se brouilla avec tous les gens littéraires 
de son temps, avec Moliére, avec Scarron, avec Montfleury. A propos de ses duels, 
voici quelques citations, de la Notice Historique du Bibliophile Jacob qui publia 
une édition de ses ceuvres en 1858. 

“Bergerac était un grand ferrailleur. Son nez qu'il avait tout défiguré, lui a 
fait tuer plus de dix personnes. I] ne pouvait souffrir qu’on le regardat, et il faisait 
mettre aussitét l’épée 4 la main. 

“Une des affaires d’honneur qui firent le plus de bruit et accrurent encore sa renom- 
mée de ferrailleur, ce ne fut pas un duel ordinaire, ce fut un véritable combat de géant. 
Cyrano osa se mesurer contre cent hommes!... Cyrano invita les personnes qui avait 
soupé avec eux 4 le suivre, pour étre témoins de ce qui allait se passer.... Cyrano ne 
balanga pas A se jeter au milieu des assassins, il en tua deux, il en blessa sept, et il mit 
en fuite les autres.” 

Un contemporain, D’Assoucy, nous’a laissé le portrait suivant de Cyrano: “Ber- 
gerac n’étoit ni de la nature des Lapons, ni de celle des géans. Sa téte paroissoit 
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presque veuve de cheveux; on les eit comptez de dix pas. Ses yeux se perdoient 
sous ses sourcils; son nez, large par sa tige et recourbé, représentoit celui de babil- 
lards jaunes et verds, qu’on apporte de l’Amérique. Ses jambes, brouillées avec sa 
chair, figuroient des fuseaux. Son esophage pagotoit un peu. Son estomach étoit une 
copie de la bedaine ésophique. I] n’est pas vrai que notre auteur étoit malpropre ; 
mais il est vrai que ses souliers aimoient fort madame la boue; ils ne se quittoient 
jamais.” 

Ses ceuvres comprennent une tragédie (La Mort d’Agrippine), une comédie 
(Le Pédant Joué), des romans (Histoires Comiques des Etats et Empires de la Lune 
et du Soleil), et des lettres (Lettres Satyriques, Lettres Amoureuses, etc.). Les 
plus illustres écrivains n’ont pas hésité 4 puiser 4 deux mains dans ses ceuvres. Voici les 
noms de quelques-uns de ces auteurs avec une liste des ceuvres pour lesquelles Cyrano 
a fourni l’inspiration et des idées: 

Moliére—Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
Corneille—Agrippine. 

Voltaire—Micromégas. 

Fontenelle—de la Pluralité des Mondes. 
Verne—Voyage dans la Lune. 

Swift—Gulliver’s Travels 

Hoffman—Contes. 

Poe—The Unparalled Adventure of one Hans Pfaall. 


Cyrano a passé en son temps pour un fou et un visionnaire, jugement inspiré 
par le désordre de sa vie et la singularité de ses cuvres. Ses romans sont, par 
exemple, un mélange de science et de fantasie. C’est un auteur bizarre et désordonné, 
mais plein de pensées originales. Je ne puis mieux faire que de citer quelques 
passages des critiques modernes qui ont traité de Cyrano et de ses ceuvres. 

Charles Nodier: “Il (Cyrano) mourut de chagrin, de misére et peut-étre de faim, 
a l’age ot le génie achéve a peine de mesurer ses forces et de comprendre la hauteur 
a laquelle son essor peut s’élever. Pourquoi tenter aussi la carriére des lettres, quand 
on a le malheur d’y porter un caractére qui ne sympathise pas avec le monde et une 
liberté d’ame incapable de souplesse ? 

“Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? 

“Pauvre Cyrano.” 

Paul Morrillot: “Il a été vraiment un indépendant, un franc-tireur de lettres, 
paradoxal, un peu fou, effréné dans son style, grand amateur de rhétorique comme 
Balzac, de pointes comme Voiture, de réalisme trivial comme Scarron, son ennemi. 
Il a été surtout un remarquable humoriste, fourvoyé dans le grand siécle.... Les 
Histoires sont un amusant et savoureux fouillis de science, de satire et d’imaginations 
bizarres. Si l’on veut trouver 4 un pareil homme un ancétre et des descendants, il 
faut songer a l’auteur de Panurge (Rabelais), et aussi 4 celui de Micromégas (Vol- 
taire); on pourrait méme ajouter Swift, Hoffman et Poe. De son temps il a été 
peu compris, médiocrement apprécié; il a du moins eu le mérite de troubler, un des 
premiers, la quiétude dans laquelle se complaisaient les écrivains 4 la mode.” 

Heinrich Korting (Geschichte des Franzésischen Romans im 17. Jahrhundert) : 
“Kein Zweifel dass in ihm einer der berufensten Dichter des XVII. Jahrhunderts 
dahinging.” 

Il existe une édition moderne de ses ceuvres (2 vol.) par le bibliophile P. L. 
Jacob (Paul Lacroix 1858) avec la préface de son biographe Le Bret réimprimée 
de l'édition de 1656. A celui qui désirerait passer quelques heures agréables, je con- 
seillerais de feuilleter les pages de ces ceuvres folles et fantaisistes. 

HUGH 8S. LOWTHER. 

University of Southern California, Oct. 19, 1921. 
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De Quelques Tendances Sociales de la Littérature 
Francaise d’Avant-Guerre 


(RESUME D’UNE CONFERENCE FAITE A L’ASSOCIATION DES 
LANGUES MODERNES.) 


“Si le style c’est homme, dit un contemporain, la littérature d’un peuple c’est 
ce peuple méme.” Or, nous remarquons dans la littérature francaise d’avant-guerre 
deux grandes tendances, ou plutét deux sources, deux fontaines de Jouvence ou, 
sans cesse, cette littérature vient chercher de nouvelles forces; en d’autres termes, 
deux Frances, la France fille ainée de l’Eglise et la France fille de la Révolution. 
Toutefois, la doctrine de la vérité éternelle n’était plus un principe fécond de vie; 
elle était devenue, entre les mains de nos écrivains, matiére a littérature et la séve 
du peuple n’en recevait aucun suc nourricier. 


La France nouvelle n’était guére mieux représentée. D’ailleurs, le dilettantisme 
ni le scepticisme n’ont prise sur les masses. I] est vrai que des artistes érudits, 
révant de sensualité et de volupté, produisaient des cuvres magnifiques, fleurs exqui- 
ses, sans doute, mais d’un parfum délétére. D’autres avaient la chaleur du cceur, mais, 
a leur tour, il leur manquait la discipline de l’esprit. Les problémes de la vie 
active n’étaient pas de leur domaine; ils ne connaissaient guére que des aspirations, 
sublimes parfois, mais généralement en dehors ou au-dessus de la politique et de 
l'économie. Quelques-uns demandaient 4 l’Eglise sa discipline pour faconner la 
société 4 son image, mais ils faisaient fi du dogme, oubliant que l’une de ces choses 
ne peut se maintenir sans l’autre. Ceux-ci, enfin, idéalistes parfaits, trouvaient odieux 
tout ce qui avait l’air de vouloir souiller et rabaisser leurs réves éthérés; ils cher- 
chaient la pensée au-dela de la raison; ils poursuivaient une liberté chimérique qui 
eit di exister sans organisation; ils prétendaient créer une foi sans église; ils vou- 
laient un esprit sans matiére, un contenu sans contenant. 


D’autre part, des poétes s’élevaient pour chanter la France républicaine, et, 
soudain, ils faisaient volte-face et célébraient la transcendance. 


Les racines de cette littérature ne plongeaient plus dans la vraie société fran- 
caise et aucune séve bienfaisante n’en sortait. Aussi, de l’autre coété du Rhin nous 
croyait-on superficiels, tout simplement parce que notre littérature était apparemment 
superficielle. Cependant, on voyait chez de jeunes écrivains les germes encore timides 
d’un art nouveau et vigoureux, et méme quelques poétes d’un lyrisme puissant 
chantaient les forces tumultueuses de la passion comme aussi de l'industrie et du 
monde modernes. C’était peut-étre le prélude de |’effort militaire qui allait se pro- 
duire et qui germait déja les cours des héros de la tragédie mondiale. 


Au commencement du siécle dernier, une grande manifestation littéraire avait 
suivi l’expansion militaire qui prit naissance en 1796, se déploya pendant dix ans, 
oscilla quatre ou cing et finit par s’épuiser sur les glaces de la Russie. Or, la généra- 
tion née aux alentours de 1870-71 n’avait pas regu, comme son ainée, cette impulsion 
vers le lyrisme. Qu’il nous soit permis, pourtant, d’entrevoir pour notre littérature 
l’aurore d’un jour nouveau ow l’inspiration de nos poétes répondra a la grandeur 
et a la magnificence de l’effort qui vient de se produire sur nos champs de 
bataille. 
J. H. SAINT-JEAN. 
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The Galeno Natural Method 


is a new departure in modern language instruction which teaches the 
student to think as well as speak Spanish. It is a combination of 
the direct method with the best features of the indirect method. 
Wonderfully illustrated by picture and example, the Galeno Natural 
Method is the most effective way of acquiring in a short time a 
practical knowledge of Spanish. 


BOOK ONE consists of twenty lessons and contains numerous 
illustrations of the topics under discussion. These subjects are 
taken from everyday life. Book One gives the student a firm foun- 
dation by explaining the fundamentals in both languages. Accent, 
pronunciation, and punctuation are emphasized. The student is 
given the necessary drill on the principles of ae while he is 
learning to carry on conversation. 


267+xiv pages $1.80 


BOOK TWO is extremely practical in its scope. The twenty 
lessons contain important information about the trades, professions, 
government and civic life, etc., and are fully illustrated. The gram-. 
matical construction introduced in Book One is given the final 
= A complete vocabulary of the lessons is found particularly 
useful. 


GalenoPiétorial Charts 


are invaluable for teaching foreign languages. They cover a wide 
range of subjects—home life, modes of transportation, occupations, 
professions, etc. 


Complete set, 35 charts, 3040 inches, mounted....$12.00 
The Galeno books have just been adopted by the Department 
of Modern Languages, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, New 
York; Heald’s Business College, San Francisco, California; and St. 
Mary’s College, Oakland, California. They have recently been 
approved by the Educational Committee, Knights of Columbus Head- 
quarters, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Send for circular showing sample 
lessons and pictures, and giving full 
description of the books and chart. 
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